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III. CICEBO AKD THE POETAE NOVI. 

In the year in which Cicero reached the height of his great 
fame and power, honored by the people of Home as the father of 
his country and a second Komulus, a number of clever young 
men then about the age of twenty threw aside their school-books 
to enter into the political fray, some with the Tories of the 
Senate, others choosing the alluring program of Catiline which 
promised quicker returns for efforts. Cicero knew many of 
them ; not a few had been his pupils x and hence he speaks with 
such deep concern of the adherence or defection of the adules- 
centuli. 2 It was out of this circle that there arose in the follow- 
ing decade various noteworthy groups, one of which Cicero later 
called the poetae novi, another which he designated as Atticists, 
and a third, the circle of " iuvenes " who supported him most 
loyally in his misfortunes during the Clodian days. I wish here 
to notice Cicero's points of contact with these various groups and 
to define to what extent the same individuals entered into all 
of them. In the process we may find a new meaning in certain 
lines of Catullus and Cicero. 

Just one year after the famous Nones of December a petty 
incident occurred which was destined to bring Cicero to grief. 
Clodius, always prone to mischief, scandalized Eoman society by 
secreting himself in Caesar's house while the matrons were per- 
forming the mysterious rites of Bona Dea. The incident might 
have been treated as a farce and the culprit appropriately 
snubbed by decent society, but the Claudian family with its 
numerous relationships in the senatorial aristocracy was deep 
in politics, had made numerous enemies, and a trial for sacrilege 
was demanded and granted. Cicero somewhat reluctantly con- 
sented to give testimony, and so destroyed the culprit's alibi. 
Clodius revenged himself by a ready jibe at the witness, who 
retorted with a better one, and a war to the hilt was on between 
them before the trial was concluded. 

1 Studio dicendi conciliatos plurimos adulescentulos. De Pet. Cons. 3. 
a C'ic. Cat. II 8 and 22; Pro Mur. 49 and 74. 
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At the trial Clodius was defended by the elder Curio, who was 
generally a good friend of Cicero's, and supported by the iuvenes 
barbatuli — the fashion had just come in — who were boisterously 
led by the younger Curio or filiola Curionis 3 as Cicero here calls 
him. These young men Cicero at this point designated by 
various unpleasant names, the comissatores conjurationis, for 
instance, hinting that some of them had sympathized with Cat- 
iline at least over the cups. 4 Indeed many of Cicero's later 
supporters had in their youth found Catiline attractive, as Cicero 
subsequently admits. 5 

Clodius' sister, the Lesbia of Catullus, was of course intensely 
interested in the whole matter, and Cicero when once stirred to 
the point of invective made the charge — all too freely made in 
those days — that bribes were offered to the jurors, this time not 
only in money but also by way of notes of introduction to " cer- 
tain women." 8 One wonders with what feelings the young poet 
from the provinces heard the taunts hurled at Clodius and his 
sister during these days, the rumores senum severiorum, and how 
long it was before he wrote Miser Catulle desinas ineptire. 

The person whom Cicero accuses of having distributed the 
bribes he calls Calvus ex Nanneianis 7 adding ilium laudator em, 
meum de cuius oratione erga me honorifica ad te scripseram. 
Since Crassus had praised Cicero in the senate some five months 
before (Att. I 14, 2) he is usually assumed to be the man in 
question. However, several of Cicero's letters of this period have 
been lost and we cannot be certain therefore to whose speech he 
is referring, and the hypothesis that it was Crassus fails to 
explain the riddle of the peculiar name. 8 If Calvus is, as it 
seems to be, a proper name, there would be no more plausible 
person than the young Licinius Calvus, the boon companion of 
Clodia's lover Catullus, and a friend of the Curio who was mus- 
tering these young men to Clodius' support. In that case ex 
nannianis is equivalent to ex barbatulis, for barbatus (a kind of 

3 Ad Att. I 14, 5 and I 16, 11. 

*Cf. Oic. Cat. II 22. 

"Pro Caelio 10. 

• Ad Att. I 16, 5. Cf. II 1, 5. The reference seems to be to Clodia. 

"Ad Att. I 16, 5. 

8 See note in Tyrrell and Purser for various hypotheses. 
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container, Varro, L. L. V 119) is the same as vawos or vavos. 9 
If this be indeed Catullus' friend we may well believe that he 
and Curio and the other iuvenes were in this case acting in the 
services of Clodia, that it was at her behest that Calvus had 
flattered Cicero in order to entice him from the opposition, that 
indeed she was now as two years later directing the battle and 
" sounding the advance " 10 for her brother. Cicero's descrip- 
tion in the Pro Caelio of her one-time power over her hirsute 
devotees 11 will help to explain the happenings of these days. 
Indeed if the youngsters entered the scrimmage at Clodia's 
request for the sake of the lark we can understand why they 
so readily deserted Clodius later to become Cicero's loyal and 
abiding supporters. 12 



Before proceeding further it is necessary to examine the recur- 
rent statement that Calvus was from his youth Cicero's enemy 
because of the hitter's part in the trial of his father, Licmius 

"Cicero in his pun may have enjoyed an implied reference to the 
bibulous propensities of the eomissatores, not to mention other impli- 
cations in the word v&vvos. 

10 De lituis §06*180!, Ad Att. II 12, 2. 

a Pro Caelio 33 : hac barbula qua ista delectatur, also 48-50. 

" Who the other barbatuli were that supported Curio and Clodius we 
are not told, but we may hazard the names of Caelius and Mark Antony 
as probably two of the eomissatores conjwratioms, since these two were 
early friends of Clodius and Curio besides being regarded as one-time 
partisans of Catiline. Antony's stepfather, Lentulus, was Catiline's 
chief supporter, and was put to death when the young man was about 
twenty. iFor some time Antony was also Curio's companion in his 
revels, and the two accumulated such debts that Cicero was called in 
to bring about a reconciliation between the elder Curio and the two 
prodigals (Phil. II 45). However, he soon disappears from our story, 
for after a brief season of subservience to Clodius, he saw his mistake 
and departed for the East. Thence he returned in 54 to enter Caesar's 
services in Gaul. He was at that time Cicero's friend. 

Caelius who seems to have been a trifle older than Antony had studied 
with Cicero, but in 63 had fallen under Catiline's influence like multi 
boni adulescentes, as Cicero later remarked (Pro Caelio 10). In 62 he 
entered the staff of the African proconsul but may well have returned 
before the trial in April 61. We know that he was soon one of Catul- 
lus' best friends and that — presumably in 59 — the handsome fellow 
became the poet's rival for the favors of Clodia. We shall later find 
him a close friend of Cicero's again. 
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Macer the historian and democratic leader. A typical expression 
of this erroneous belief may be cited from Plessis, Galvus, p. 50 : 
" l'homme qui lui avait pris la vie et l'honneur de son pere ne 
pouvait lui inspirer que des sentiments de repulsion." The facts 
seem to be as follows : In the year 66 Licinius Macer was tried 
on an indictment of extortion 13 before Cicero who was then 
praetor, was condemned, and died immediately upon learning of 
his misfortune. To Cicero the situation was peculiarly difficult, 
because the culprit, who evidently had a bad case, was one of the 
foremost leaders of the democratic party to which Cicero also 
belonged at that time. 14 To Atticus who was very much con- 
cerned about the effects of the outcome of the trial upon Cicero's 
political standing, Cicero, apparently on the very day of the 
trial, wrote (Ad Att. I 4, 2) : Nos hie incredibili ac singulari 
populi voluntate de C. Macro transegimus. Cut cum aequi fuis- 
semus, tamen multo maiorem fructum ex populi existimatione, 
illo condemnato, cepimus quam ex ipsius si absolutus esset gratia 
cepissemus. This passage seems invariably to be misinterpreted. 
In the first place, Boot's comment in his edition which is gener- 
ally followed, 15 translates the cum-clause as though it had potu- 
is&emus : " though I might have." Not in the whole range of 
Latin would it be possible to find a justification for this inter- 
pretation. It is a simple " cum-adversative " clause and means 
" though I was favorable." As a result of this misunderstand- 
ing we are told that the judge had betrayed Macer for political 
reasons and that as a natural result Macer's son Calvus became — 
what he never was — Cicero's life-long enemy. Another general 
error is due to the failure to see that Cicero in the trial retained 
the favor of his and Macer's party, for that can be the only 
meaning of the phrases: "Ex populi existimatione," and 
" incredibili ac singulari populi voluntate." What Cicero wished 
to explain to Atticus was this : " I have completed the trial 
without losing the popular good will. I was indeed favorable 
to him, but despite his condemnation I have gained more influ- 
ence from popular approval than I could have gained from him 

ls Cic. Ad Att. I 4, 2; Pint. Cic. 9; Val. Max. 9, 12, 7. 

14 Cicero's defense of Cornelius in the following year in a case that 
was considered violently political shows that he had not yet broken with 
the party. 

13 See Tyrrell and Purser. 
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and his friends had he been acquitted." In other words, the 
people credited Cicero with showing a friendly attitude, in the 
small way that a judge might, and did not blame him for the 
conviction. That Cicero conducted himself with propriety we 
may assume even without Plutarch's guarantee that " this trial 
was considered very creditable to Cicero as showing his careful 
management of the court" (loc. cit. 9). We should add that 
Macer's death though natural was very sudden, and it will be 
seen that Plutarch's detailed and circumstantial account must 
rest upon good authority. Why historians persist in preferring 
the charge of suicide given by Valerius Maximus is difficult to 
comprehend, especially since his account is at once discredited 
by the erroneous statement that Macer was not condemned, and 
by the fact that his story is shaped to illustrate a moral. We 
have therefore no ground in this incident for supposing that 
Calvus had reason to dislike Cicero. Quite the contrary is 
true. 16 



The next time we meet Cicero and the juvenes, in the spring 
of 59, old political combinations had been shattered by Csesar 
and his triumvirate. All groups were realigning to protect their 
interests in the face of new dangers. The larbatuli were doubt- 
less severing old ties like the rest, and to some extent separating 
from each other, and it is hardly to be supposed that Clodia, now 
that her influential husband was dead and her own reputation 
branded in public harangues, could wield the same power over a 
large group as before. But Curio again appears, and still a 
leader of a troop of young men, this time, however, directing his 
attacks against Pompey and Caesar. To some extent the per- 
sonnel of the group must have been the same as before since 
Cicero's first designation is sanguinaria juventus " which of 
course refers to comissatores conjufationis. The ambitious 

16 Cicero's statement seems needlessly condensed and I suspect that the 
original may have read: tamen <multa indicta condemnatus est, sed> 
mnlto maiorem, etc. In that case a copyist dropped the words from 
multa to multo hy an error common to all scribes. However, we need 
not resort to emendation to understand the essential point, and Cicero 
wrote to Atticus who knew the situation, and not for later generations. 

"Ad Att. II 7, 3. 
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young aristocrats of Rome had naturally discovered very quickly 
that the overwhelming power now wielded by Caesar and Pompey 
would check the political advancement of any free lance, and 
they were too independent and radical to think with equanimity 
of having to submit to self-constituted dictators. It was after 
some three months of triumvirate tyranny that Curio met Cicero, 
who had retired to the country in disgust, and unbosomed his 
hatred of the dynastae to him. Cicero was of course overjoyed 
to hear it, and from that time he usually refers to the young 
hot-head as mens. After this conversation Cicero wrote Atticus 
(II 7) that Curio, Megabocchus ( ?) and haec sanguinaria inven- 
tus were in arms against the triumvirs, a statement which he 
somewhat elaborated a few days later by naming Metellus Nepos 
and Memmius (II 12, 2). The nickname in the former letter 
seems therefore to refer to one of these, and I would suggest that 
Metellus is meant and that the word should be read Meya/6v£os. 
It will be remembered that Metellus Nepos, Clodia's brother- 
in-law, had been one of Pompey's officers in the Eastern wars, 
that in 63 he had returned to serve Pompey's interests as tribune 
at Eome and had brutally insulted Cicero in the attempt (Ad 
Fam. V 1 and 2). Since the word metellus means " mercenary 
soldier " and Megabyzos was apparently a Greek comic character 
(see Stephanus) borrowed from the circle of Persian courtiers 
to designate a type of miles gloriosus the name would seem pecu- 
liarly appropriate to this erratic and bombastic agent of the 
" Arabarches " Pompey. To anticipate, we may add that Metel- 
lus' dislike of Caesar here mentioned did much to reconcile him 
with Cicero so that he was ready to support the latter in the 
troublous times of 57. 

The mention of Memmius as a friend and sympathizer of 
Curio is no less interesting, for he too had been a friend of 
Pompey's but had incurred the latter's anger apparently by 
intrigues with Pompey's sister-in-law Mucia. Though Mem- 
mius was older than the barbatuli, like many of them he dabbled 
in erotic verse of the new style, and presently, as propraetor of 
Bithynia, took two of them, Catullus and Cinna, with him on his 
staff (Cat. 10). For several years he united with the younger 
group in their assaults upon Cassar; Suetonius (Julius 49) names 
him with Calvus, Curio, Dolabella, Bibulus, Brutus, and Cicero 
as repeating scandals about Caesar's youthful behavior. In 58 
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when praetor he with Domitius attempted to hale Caesar to court, 
and his speeches against him during that year are mentioned by 
Suetonius (ibid. 23 and 73). In the winter of 55-4, he as well 
as Calvus and Catullus became reconciled to Caesar, as Cicero had 
been the year before. 

During the spring and summer of 59 party lines shaped them- 
selves quickly. The triumvirs found it worth their while to 
cajole Clodius with promises, but the younger men were left 
unappeased and constantly drew closer to Cicero. In Ad Att. II 
8 Cicero relates: (Curio) narrabat incensam esse iuventutem 
neque ferre haec posse. Curio led the noisy revolters and gained 
such popularity by it that when he entered the theatre in Caesar's 
presence at the annual games of July he received an ovation of 
cheers (II 19,3). 

By October the young rebels had talked themselves into a 
frenzy, not without encouragement from Cicero who had one day 
dropped the characteristic remark that the time was ripe for a 
Brutus or a Servilius Ahala. Indeed Marcus Brutus, then only 
twenty (if we may believe Velleius), who traced descent from 
both of these tyrannicides of old, was soon mentioned as a mem- 
ber of the group. It is not likely that a serious plot was actually 
formed, but Caesar knew well how quickly loose talk might sug- 
gest action ; tyrant-baiting had often brought men fame at Rome 
and the young radicals would hardly be squeamish in the expres- 
sion of their republicanism. At any rate, Vettius, a knight who 
had during the Catilinarian revolt nearly incurred ruin by an 
overzealous attempt to implicate Caesar's name in that movement, 
now undertook again to meddle with conspiracy. Whether he 
suspected a plot and hoped by revealing it to set himself right 
with Caesar or whether he thought the moment had come for 
avenging himself on Caesar by bringing on a revolt, we cannot 
say. We are told that he approached Curio persistently with 
sanguinary proposals which the latter eventually revealed to his 
father, who reported them. Caesar now made capital out of the 
affair and, if only to frighten the irresponsible youngsters, pro- 
duced Vettius in the forum and called for a complete statement. 
Vettius, prompted we are told by Caesar's henchman Vatinius, 
mentioned " a band of young men led by Curio," 18 and further- 

M Manum iuventutis duce Curione. Ad Att. II 24, 2. 
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more mentioned Paullus, Brutus, and Lentulus by name. 19 On 
the next day he withdrew Brutus' 20 name and added those of 
Laterensis and Piso, Cicero's young son-in-law, besides those of 
some older men; and he finally designated Cicero without using 
his name. As we have remarked, no real evidence of a plot was 
disclosed, but we may fairly conclude that Vettius could have 
mentioned only such persons as were known to be hostile to 
Pompey and Caesar and to be on friendly terms with the alleged 
plotter, Curio. 

Of Paullus we know little, but we learn later that he was 
Cicero's staunch supporter in the attacks upon Vatinius 21 and 
Gabinius, remaining his friend until the year 50 when he (as 
consul) and Curio deserted to Caesar. Brutus may have been 
mentioned because of his inherited hostility to Pompey, but it 
is possible that he had close connections with the inventus of 
which we are not informed. He too wrote verse in his youth, 
and he preceded Antony and Gallus in the affections of the beau- 
tiful actress, Cytheris. We know him best from the days when 
he associated with Cato, but his youth may have shown some 
traits of inheritance from his father, the revolutionist, and his 
none too Stoic mother, Servilia. That we hear little of him 
during the years following 59 is due to his protracted absence in 
Greek lands. Iuventius Laterensis can hardly be the youth men- 
tioned frequently by Catullus though it is usually assumed that 
he was a relative since the name is rather rare. 22 He had firm 
republican convictions throughout life. In this very year he had 
refused to accept office on the terms imposed by Caesar, and 
finally in 43 killed himself rather than betray the cause of Cicero 
and the Senate. 23 Of Piso's brief life we know only that he 
loyally supported his father-in-law until he died in 57. 

"Cic. Ad Att. II 24; In Vat. 24-26; Plut. Luc. 42; App. B. C. II 12. 

" Cicero implies that his mother Servilia had used her well-known 
influence over Csesar to have this charge withdrawn. 

» Cic. Quint. Fr. II 4 and III 1, 15. 

M We need not assume that Iuventius in the poems of Catullus was 
a pseudonym, for though public opinion was not yet quite ripe for the 
acceptance of such verse, we have numerous indications that Catullus 
did not publish the collection we now have. Cf. Harnecker, Neue Jahrb. 
133, 273; Frank, Am. Jour. Phil. XXXV 67 ff. 

23 Cic. Ad Att. II 18, 2; Fam. X 23, 4. 
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Of the " band of youth " led by Curio we have no further 
direct mention, but that Calvus and Catullus were with them, at 
least in sympathy, is quite evident. One of Calvus' most famous 
epigrams dealt with Caesar's youthful escapades in Bithynia, 24 
and we know that Bibulus popularized this story in the street- 
bulletins which he posted during that year. 25 Furthermore the 
taunts at Pompey's effeminate manners which Calvus turned into 
an epigram 28 were also popular in 59. 2T But Calvus' attitude 
is shown most clearly in his persistent attacks upon Vatinius 
who did Caesar's menial work in the Vettius case. When Vatin- 
ius had ended his year of office so that he was subject to impeach- 
ment (Vettius was now dead), Calvus attempted to bring him 
to trial before Memmius, who was now praetor. Vatinius escaped 
only by the use of violence, driving both judge and prosecutor 
off the tribunal. Calvus, however, seems to have published the 
speech he had prepared, for his first oration against Vatinius 
"written when he was not much over twenty-two years of age " 
was still read and studied in the days of Tacitus and Quin- 
tilian, 28 and the poems of Catullus show that the odium Vatin- 
ianum of Calvus passed into a proverb. Nor did Calvus subside 
though foiled this once. While supporting Cicero in the de- 
fense of Sextius two years later he publicly announced that he 
would attack Vatinius again. The opportunity seems to have 
offered itself soon, and indeed his second speech was considered 
his best by his critics. Again in 54 though he had then become 

"Cited by Suet. Jul. 49. 

"Edicta Bibuli quibus proscripsit collegam suum Bithynicam regi- 
nam, etc. Suet. Jul. 49. 

" Digito caput uno. Frag. P. Rom. Calvus 18. Two other lampoons 
of Calvus also attack persons derided by Cicero: tie jibes at Curius 
(Frag. P. Rom. 1, cf. Asconius, Stangl, p. 72) and at Tigellius (F. P. R. 
3; cf. Cic. Ad Fam. VII 24). Is it a mere coincidence that the only 
four lines of Calvus' epigrams that can be assigned to a definite subject 
express a hatred which the poet shares with Cicero ? 

27 Cf. Dio 39, 18; Cicero mentions the fasciae oretatae in a letter at the 
end of 60, Ad Att. II 3. The mobs at Rome still harped on these things 
in 56: Quint Fr. II 3, 2; Plut. Pomp. 48. 

28 Calvus was twenty -four in 58, but Tacitus does not pretend to be 
very precise here. I have accepted the chronology of the speeches as 
arranged in Schanz I, II, p. 218. The account of the trial is given by 
Cicero's speech In Vat. 34, delivered in Calvus' presence. 
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reconciled to Caesar, he still nourished his hatred for his old 
enemy and brought him to court a third time. It is difficult to 
escape the thought that the plot of Vettius and its manipulation 
by Vatinius had struck close to the deepest concerns of Calvus. 

As for his friend Catullus, there is a cruel epigram of his 
which commentators from Scaliger to Ellis have been inclined to 
connect with Vettius. It is No. 98, in which the manuscripts 
give the otherwise unknown name Victius. 

In te si in quemquam dici pote, putide Victi, 

id quod verbosis dicitur et fatuis. 

Ista cum lingua, si usus veniat tibi, possis 

culos et crepidas lingere carpatinas. 

Si nos omnino vis omnes perdere, Victi, 

deisoas: omnino quod cupis efflcias. 

For the usual identification I can do no better than quote the 
note of Ellis : " The persistency with which Cicero attaches the 
words index, indicium to Vettius was doubtless meant to convey 
a slur; while the words of Catullus ista cum lingua, etc., find a 
practical commentary in Cicero's language ibi tu indicem Vet- 
tium linguam et vocem suam sceleri et menti tuae praebere 
voluisti (In Vat. 24), just as si nos omnino vis omnes perdere 
Yetti, is well illustrated by Cicero's civitatis lumina notasset 
(ibid. 26)." Hendrickson who in Ehein. Mus. 59, 478, con- 
vincingly argues for reading deiscas (=dehiscas), rejects this 
identification, believing that the epigram is a representative of 
the same genre as Antn. Pal. II 148 : 

fv>)$e XaXwv Trpwr/v i<ro\oticure $A.okkos 6 pijTup 
Kai /xeAAaiv ^alvuv tidvs iftapftdpurev. 

It must be admitted that Ellis' interpretation is far from proved, 
but even if the epigram is modelled upon a common Greek form, 
Catullus' studies usually keep in touch with actual experiences, 
and the reference in this case seems to be not to a mere babbler 
or solecist. If the strong language of the epigram was justified 
it would seem to refer to some creature who wielded a foul and 
venomous tongue. We must leave the question without a deci- 
sion, but we can hardly escape the conviction that the epigram 
well fits the personality of the reckless informer and the emo- 
tions of fear and disgust that Catullus could not but have felt 
when so many of his friends were for the moment involved in 
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extreme danger. That the danger was very real appears from 
Cicero's own confession (II 24, 4) that he had for a moment 
expected a judicial massacre: vitae taedet: ita sunt omnia 
omnium miseriarum plenissima. Modo caedem timueramus, 
quam oratio fortissimi senis Q. Considi discusserat; and Plu- 
tarch (Cses. 14) shows how general was the terror. 



For two years after the Vettius fiasco we hear less of the 
iuvenes partly because of Cicero's banishment, partly because 
several of the young men left Rome. Cicero was exiled in 
April, 58. Brutus went to Cyprus with Cato soon after. Curio 
remained at Rome doing what, with his somewhat shattered 
influence, he could accomplish for Cicero (Ad Fam. II 1, 2). 
Where Calvus was for two years after his first attack upon 
Vatinius we do not know. There is no speech of his mentioned 
that can be assigned to this period. Perhaps he retired for the 
time to write his Io. Memmius invited Catullus and Cinna to 
his province Bithynia in 57. 

Cicero returned late in 57, and in February of 56 undertook 
with Calvus and others the defence of Sestius. Since this man 
had incurred the indictment in Cicero's service, Calvus' stand 
by the side of Cicero is significant of his friendship for Cicero. 
Furthermore when during the trial Cicero took the occasion to 
attack Vatinius, Calvus and Paullus both offered to bring a new 
indictment against the hated creature, and this pledge Calvus 
seems to have paid, as we have remarked above. 29 

Cicero's next case of importance was a defence of Caelius on 
an indictment concocted by Clodia with whom the latter had 
now quarrelled. As we noticed above he had been drawn into 
Clodia's band of revellers after his return from Africa, or if we 
may believe Cicero, who abbreviates as much as possible the 
account of his lapse from public life, sometime after the trial 
of Antonius in April 59. At any rate it is likely that his pre- 
occupations at Baiae saved him from the Vettian entangle- 
ment. 30 When, then, in 57 Caelius had attempted to wrench 

"This is supposed to 'be the occasion of the incident recorded in 
Catullus 53. That Catullus was socially on good terms with Sestius is 
apparent from Cat. 44, 10. 

"See Pro Caelio 74-5. He had been a very good friend of Catullus 
for some time. 
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himself back to serious work he was summoned into court on a 
long list of charges that prove if nothing else the vengeful spirit 
and lively imagination of Clodia. Cicero laughed the charges 
out of court ; and of course Calvus, always Catullus' best friend, 
was not at Cicero's side in this case. Catullus had probably not 
yet returned from Bithynia, but we may well suppose that on 
his return he read the speech with a fair degree of complacency 
and decided that Caelius had been sufficiently punished. At any 
rate the poet's later references to Caelius indicate that the two 
were reconciled, and both Caelius and Curio presently appear 
associated with the literary tendencies that were promoted by 
Calvus. Later in the year Cicero attacked Piso, Caesar's father- 
in-law, and Gabinius, Pompey's henchman, in the De provinciis 
consularibus and again in 55 gave Piso a sound drubbing in the 
In Pisonem though he had already declared his submission to the 
triumvirs. If, as seems likely, the "Priapus" of Catullus 47 
and of 28 is this man, the poet was in hearty accord with Cicero 
in this attack also. 31 During the next year Cicero, to escape 
further humiliation, spent most of his time at his villas in 
literary work, while Calvus and Catullus kept up their epigram- 
matic fusilade at Caesar and Pompey and their favorites Vati- 
nius, Mamurra and Labienus. From this time we have appar- 
ently the terribly direct : 

Quia hoc potest videre, quis potest patt (C. 29) 

the last line of which 

Socer generque perdidistis omnia 

was quoted by Vergil (Catalepton 6) and seems to have been 
the shot that brought Caesar to terms (Suet. Jul. 73). But 
there were also other stinging jibes at Mamurra (Nos. 57, 41, 
43) and four equally bitter ones at Labienus, under the nick- 
name Mentula (94, 105, 114, 115). 

And here we must turn aside once more in order to justify 
this last identification which for some strange reason seems to 
have been overlooked. A glance at nos. 114 and 115 will show 

"Besides the arguments given by Sehwabe, we may add that Catullus 
XIII, a dinner invitation to Fabullus, Piso's friend, ds modelled upon one 
sent to Piso by Philodemus, Anth. Pal. XI 44, hardly a mere coincidence. 
Could it be that Socration of Cat. 47 is a fling at Philodemus? 
5 
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that the usual identification with Mamurra is impossible since 
the person in question is from Firmum whereas Mamurra was a 
native of Formiae. 

1. Catullus distinctly calls the man he is attacking Firmanus, 
114, 1. Now Cicero in Pro Eabirio, 22, states that Labienus 
was a Picentine, and Csesar tells us that Labienus had expended 
large sums in building Cingulum which is in the territory of 
Firmum. 32 Apparently his paternal estates were there. 

2. From Catullus 114 and 115 we also learn that the victim 
of the epigram had acquired vast estates usque ad Hyperboreos 
et mare ad Oeeanum which could only mean that Caesar had 
bestowed Gallic lands upon him. This too fits the complaint of 
Cicero Ad Att. 1, 7, 6, that great wealth had been given Labienus 
as well as Mamurra, and the well-known passage of Dio 41, 4, 
that Caesar had so enriched Labienus that he behaved as the 
equal of his master. To explain Catullus' phrase fructus sump- 
tibus exsuperat (114, 4) we may then refer to Caesar's statement 
of the expenditures upon ' Cingulum.' 

3. The name Labienus the poet avoided whether because of 
its metrical obstinacy or in order to conceal in some measure the 
identity of his victim. In search for a suitable substitute his 
train of thought apparently ran thus: Labienus — labia — men- 
turn, and the obvious simplicity of this seems to prove the 
identity correct. 33 

Thus we have gained another point of common sympathy 
between Cicero and Catullus, for Cicero's violent attack upon 
Labienus in his speech Pro Rdbirio and the later remark about 

32 Cingulo, quod oppidum Labienus constituit suaque pecunia exaedi- 
ficaverat, Bell. Civ. I 15. 

"If anyone should still doubt the identity, let him remember Labi- 
enus' praenomen and read Carmen 94 in the light of the scholia of 
Persius' first satire. It may be of some interest that Carmen 105 : 

Mentula conatur Pipleium scandere montem: 
Musae fureillis praecipitem eiciunt. 

reveals Labienus as a man of literary ambitions. We are not told what 
Muse he was pursuing, but it may be that, since he thought his com- 
mander did him less than justice (Dio 41, 4), he undertook to write a 
history of his own deeds. His son, the rhetorician, later wrote histories 
which were publicly burned for their strong support of Pompey (Senec. 
Controv. X praef . 4 ) . 
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Labieni divitiae of Ad Att. 7, 7, 6 show that the two were 
entirely in accord here as elsewhere. 

This campaign of abuse by the poets was keenly felt by Caesar, 
and while he still continued to neglect Curio and Caelius he 
made friendly offers to both Calvus and Catullus in the winter 
of 55-4. 34 Cicero had already submitted to the inevitable the 
year before, and his two friends accepted the terms offered and 
sealed the pact with gentle words. But just as Cicero still for 
some time continued his open enmity to the subordinates, Piso, 
Gabinius, and Vatiniue, so Calvus once more found occasion to 
bring an indictment against Vatinius in August of 54 (Ascon. 
p. 18, Clark) delivering his third oration against his inveterate 
enemy. This time Cicero at Caesar's request undertook the 
defense, but that this act did not imply a serious disagreement 
between the old friends is indicated by the fact that on July 
27 they labored together in the defense of Messius who had 
supported Cicero in the evil days of his exile. 35 

I have gone thus fully into the cases of these years of confused 
issues for the sake of showing how thoroughly in accord the three 
men were. It is from this background that we must estimate 
the tone of Catullus' well-known lines to Cicero in Carmen 49 : 

Disertissime Hamuli nepotum 
quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
agit pessimus omnium poeta, 
tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

There is a school of commentators, induced presumably by the 
modern fashion of deriding Cicero, that insists upon finding 
sarcasm in these lines. Many readers have in turn pointed out 
that a natural interpretation of every word and phrase 36 leaves 

34 Catullus 11 and 55, 6 reveal the change of tone which followed the 
cena at Verona mentioned by Suet. Jul. 73. Since Calvus defended 
Gaius Cato, the hateful triumvirate tribune, in July 54 (Cic. Ad Att. 
IV 16, 5; Ascon. p. 18 Clark), we may assume that the two made their 
peace with Caesar about the same time. Indeed Suetonius mentions 
Calvus first. 

85 Ad Att. 4, 15, 9 and Sen. Controv. 7, 4, 8. 

M Disertissimus is regularly a word of high praise. Romuli nepotum; 
cf. its elevated tone in S3, 15 ; 34, 22; 58, 5. Pessimus poeta, the poet's 
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no room for any cynical point. But all this is of no avail: a 
lampoon seems to be more interesting than a eulogy. Never- 
theless if an historical review such as we have attempted reveals 
only friendship and community of sympathies between Cicero 
and these poets this fact must be considered of some account in 
tracking out the purport of this poem. The point of the sting, 
if there is one, must lie in the last line. But I think it will be 
agreed that from the point of view of legal ethics at Eome Cicero 
had steered an acceptable course in the choice of his clients up 
to his defense of Vatinius in August 54. He may indeed have 
disappointed Calvus and Catullus by his reconciliation with 
Cassar in 56, the year before they took the same course, but his 
praise of Caesar in the De Prov. Cons, could not be called the 
speech of a patronus, and they could have taken no umbrage at 
the only other defense of a Caesarian of the period, Cornelius 
Balbus. It is very doubtful whether Catullus lived to see the 
defense of Vatinius — which many criticized — but even if he did, 
he and Calvus had then gone quite as far as Cicero in writing 
palinodes, and Calvus had before that act even defended the 
obnoxious Gaius Cato who was hateful to the whole group. It is 
equally difficult to find any earlier date in which to place a fling 
at Cicero. As we have seen he differed from the devotees of 
Clodia in the Clodian farce but in that case it was they, not he, 
that laid themselves open to a charge of instability. And we 
have every Teason to think that there was nothing but abiding 
friendship between the men from 59 to 56 demonstrated in their 
mutual associations as well as in their common hatred towards 
Vatinius, Clodius, Piso, Caesar, Labienus, and Mamurra. 37 Ca- 

modesty is well illustrated in 14 b ; and if the objection be raised that 
the repetition of the phrase implies quotation marks, it ia quite pos- 
sible to imagine that some Vatinius or Clodius, wounded by the poef s 
lampoons, had first used the phrase and that Oicero had come to the 
poet's defence. Such an assumption would explain the purpose of gra- 
tia* tibi maximas. See also Harnecker, Philol. 41, 475, and the sane 
comment in Merrill's edition. 

"Cicero and Catullus agree to a surprising extent in their opinions 
of those whom both happen to mention. We have already spoken of 
Calvus, Caelius, Caesar, Clodius, Iiabienus, Mamurra, Memmius, Piso, 
Pollio, Pompey, Sestius, Vatinius and Vettius. To this list may be 
added: Arrius (Catullus 84), Nepos (1), Cornificius (38), Gellius (74), 
Hortensius (65), Manlius (61, see Schanz I, II 354), Nonius (52), 
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tullus 49 must be restored to its proper place as a genuine expres- 
sion of gratitude and reverence which the modest poet always 
felt for the man whom he had found on his arrival at Rome the 
lauded hero of all Italy. 

Soon after the death of Catullus new political currents began 
to set in. Old combinations drew apart and new ones formed 
around Caesar and Pompey who in 53 began to show signs of 
disagreement. Caesar, whose hold upon the imagination of young 
and ambitious men was always strong, pursued the policy he had 
disclosed in winning over Calvus and Catullus. He also made 
peace with Memmius and supported him for the consulship. The 
latter, however, bungled his part, disclosed the terms of the con- 
tract and earned nothing but banishment for his pains. Caesar 
invited Mark Antony from Greece, and presently he made a place 
for Asinius Pollio, another, though younger, friend of Catullus, 
Cinna, and Cicero. 38 Caelius was still under a cloud and could 
for the present be neglected, but he travelled the same road in 50. 
Curio had useful qualities but Caesar thought he might well be 
tamed by a season of neglect. 39 Besides Cicero who had always 
retained a strong hold upon the young man engaged his ser- 
vices 40 in 53 as campaign manager for Milo, thus retaining him 
for a while with the group friendly to the Senate. But when 
Curio became tribune in 50, Caesar came to terms with him. 
Paullus also, who had nibbled at the bait of generous loans as 
early as 55, is said to have sold out during his consulship in the 
same critical year of 50. Caesar wanted Brutus also but the 
influence of the latter's relatives, Cato and Claudius, apparently 
saved him for the conservative party. Cicero, ultimately threw 

Valerius Cato (56). The identity has not in every case been estab- 
lished with certainty but so far as Schwabe and Ellis are able to supply 
the facts, the poet and the orator seem to be nearly of the same opinion 
in all instances. 

M See Cat. Carm. 12 ; Cinna's Propempticon, and Cic. Ad Fam. I 6, 1, 
written in 56 when Pollio was about 20. 

38 Cic. Fam. 8, 4, 2. 

"When Curio was in the East in 53 Cicero wrote him how he missed 
their jueundissima eonsuetudo, Fam. II 1. The letters of the same 
year written after the death of Curio's father, show that Cicero then 
considered himself privileged to stand in loco parentis to the young man. 
The reference to Milo is found in Fam. II 6, 4; Dux nobis et auctor 
opus est. 
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in his lot with Pompey, though very grudgingly, and he never 
severed cordial relations with the young friends 41 who chose to 
follow Csesar. 

The civil war came on in 49, and after a world-rending strug- 
gle of eighteen months, Pompey met his death, and most of the 
senatorial leaders who remained submitted to Caesar. Curio and 
Caelius had both fallen in hot-headed ventures, Calvus lived on 
for a brief period, apparently till 46, 42 and Cicero retired to a 
life of literary seclusion. He found, now that he had time for 
thought, that the world of letters was drifting away from his 
leadership, that his own ideals of an artistic prose style in par- 
ticular were falling upon evil days and that a school of directer 
expression was winning ever more adherents. 43 A typical ex- 
pression of this impatience on the part of the very young against 
the ample and leisurely style is Vergil's youthful outburst 
(Catal. V): 

Ite hine inanes ite rhetorum ampullae 
inflata rhoso non Aohaico verba. 

That pointed rejection of the ampullae for the Attic style was 
probably written in the year 47, 44 by a devoted believer in Caesar 
and an admirer of Calvus and Catullus. Cicero was perhaps too 
near himself and his age to realize what was changing the trend, 
but to us who have lived through a harrowing world war, it seems 
only natural that a change in literary ideals was inevitable in 
those years of revolution and distress. The new world was grow- 
ing impatient at words. Eesponding to his disturbing discovery 
Cicero began to formulate his opinions which he published in 
the Brutus in 46 and in the Orator and the De Optimo Oenere 
Oratorum which quickly followed. Calvus and Brutus soon ex- 

■" In 49 lie corresponded with Curio and Caelius though they were in 
Csesar's camp, and for a few days he seems to have entertained thoughts 
of inducing them to revolt to Pompey. See Ad Att. X 10 and 12, and 
Class. Phil. 1919, 287. 

" See Sternkopf, Neue Jahrb. 1893, 432. 

" Cicero states more than once that the Atticists did not succeed in 
drawing a crowd (cf. Brutus 289), but if this be true it may be due to 
the fact that in these strenuous times men had something else to do 
than gather about the tribunals. The complete victory of the new 
school is evidence of its power to satisfy the demands of the time. 

"See Vergil's Apprenticeship, Class. Phil. 1920. 
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pressed their dissent from the principles laid down by Cicero, 
and a friendly controversy ensued. 45 How Caesar expressed him- 
self we do not know but we could make a fair conjecture regard- 
ing the "philological" table talk during Caesar's famous visit 
to Cicero in 45 (Ad Att. 13, 52). In this controversy Cicero 
was doomed by his long years of practice to vote against the 
inevitable trend, but in his judgment on poetry he had less at 
stake, and could feel with the post-bellum generation when it 
turned against the poets of the ante-bellum decade. 

There is no need to discuss here the origin of the theories that 
lay behind the disputation nor have I any desire to belittle pos- 
sible influences of the Greek text-books and teachers that had 
long discussed the relative merits of Athenian orators. Calvus 
himself insisted that he was consciously following the practice of 
Attic orators (Brut. 284) while Cicero hinted that this argument 
was an afterthought assumed to hide limitations of power. 46 
Cicero in turn makes it plain that the most characteristic quality 
in his own style had its source in natural predilections and that 
his rhetorical training provided a check rather than an essential 
ingredient (Brutus 316). I have called attention to the part 
apparently played by the war simply because men of affairs, as 
all of these men were, generally react to daily experiences rather 
than to bookish rules in their manner of expression ; and in this 
case it is apparent that the controversy about theoretical princi- 
ples arose after the disputants had formed their characteristic 
styles in the hurly-burly 47 of the law courts. For our present 
purpose the main point is that even here there was no shadow of 
enmity between Cicero and Calvus. When the latter had died, 
and Trebonius in reference to the epistolary controversy asked 
Cicero why he had praised Calvus so highly, Cicero answered: 
I did so partly because it is a good principle to encourage the 

45 Now that we can date Ad Fam. 15, 21 late in 46 or early in 45 we 
can secure a reasonable chronology for Cicero's controversy with Calvus 
and Brutus mentioned by Tacitus, Dial. 18. 

* Tusc. Disp. II 3. The correspondence between Calvus and Cicero 
made up a corpus of at least three books. 

" Hendrickson, Class. Phil. I, p. 97, has proved that the controversy 
over purity of diction was a significant part of the discussion and that 
there are evidences of diversity of opinion on this point as early as 
55 b. c. 
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man you criticize, but also because de ingenio ejus valde existi- 
mavi oene, Ad Fam. 15, 21, 4. Thus vanishes the "life-long 
hatred " between the two men. 

As we have remarked Cicero also lived to see a similar change 
of attitude toward the dominating poetry of the decade that pre- 
ceded the war, but being less concerned with verse he was able 
to respond to the new taste while the younger men — they were 
largely the very same group — were the ones who suffered from 
the reaction. It was of course not against the simple directness 
of such verse as Catullus' lyrics that the experiences of the war 
awakened a revulsion. Had these poetae novi applied the basic 
principles of Attic art to all their verse-writing as Catullus at 
least did in some of his nugae they might have fared better. 
But the preciosity of diction, the disregard of proportion in their 
purple-patch narratives, the affectation in metrical devices culled 
from Alexandria, and perhaps most of all the strained senti- 
mentality of the erotic content were marks of a decadent trend 
that seems to have affected a large body of the epyllia produced 
in the decade before the war. Any severe shock that would bring 
Rome back to appreciate the realities of life was bound to open a 
volume of criticism at such tendencies. Cicero had himself been 
temporarily carried away by these enticing vices. He had played 
at composing epyllia, and had even gone the length of dabbling 
in the Alexandrian form that Catullus practiced in the Iuventius 
group, verses which his detractors wilfully distorted into records 
of personal experience.* 8 Some of this he doubtless did in the 
days when he was associating with the iuventus whose moods he 
could so well appreciate and reproduce. 49 Cicero utters not a 
word of objection during the decade when he stood close to the 
group. At the end of the year 50 on his return from Cilicia he 
drops a goodnatured remark about the spondaic lines of the 
neoteroi. 50 In and after the third year of the war when he had 
begun his controversy with the Atticists he also revealed at times 
that he was not fully in accord with the poetic practices of the 
poetae novi B1 who were to some extent the same men. But he 

48 For the amusing gullibility of Pliny on this point see Epist. VII 
4, 3-6. 

* See Pro Caelio 40-42. 

"Ad Att. 7, 21. 

B Tusc. Disp. 3, 45; Cic. Or. 161 and 68. 
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apparently did not care to enter into a controversy on the 
subject. 

Vergil shows what seems to be a similar reaction in the poem 
cited above. In his schooldays he had fallen under the influence 
of the neoteroi as the Ciris 52 and some of the Catalepton show, 
but in the days of stress his eyes were opened. In the fifth 
Catalepton in which he bids farewell to the rhetorum ampullae 
of his old-fashioned schoolmasters he also shuts the door on the 
Muses though grudgingly, ending with the significant invitation : 

tamen meas chartas 
revisitote, aed pudenter et raro. 

It was a chastened muse that returned, and it was not a mere 
accident, and surely not merely the influence of literary models, 
that led the greater poets of the next generation to realize the 
high calling of literature in sane and dignified work. Vergil 
and Horace were just old enough in their schooldays to feel the 
charm of the gifted group that held Eome in thrall before the 
crash of 49, but they also lived through the harrowing decade 
that followed, old enough to read the lessons of life it afforded, 
and their subsequent work proves how penetratingly they had 
read. 

To conclude, it would seem that the band of iuvenes who in 
political matters frequently gathered about Curio between 61 
and 55, the poetae novi best represented by Calvus and Catullus 
and the Atticists who accepted the leadership of Calvus were to 
a greater extent than is generally assumed one and the same 
circle, that this group had very close personal relations with 
Cicero from the year 59 until its more important members died, 
and that the diversity of literary opinions between Cicero and 
the group came to a conscious expression only through the exi- 
gencies of the civil war. 

Tennet Prank. 

Johhs Hopkins University. 



" See Vergil's Apprenticeship, Class. Phil. 1920, on the Vergilian 
authorship of these poems. 



